The House of Lords
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and fifty members; but it is a very different body in its
working aspect. Its normal attendance is about thirty-five;
and there are only thirteen occasions since 1919 when
more than two hundred members have been present at a
debate. In the same period, the -average attendance at a
division has been just under a hundred, and the number
of peers whose speeches average more than one in each
year is ninety-eight. Nearly half the members of the House
have never contributed to the debates by speeches; and
there are over one hundred peers (excluding minors) who
have not yet taken part in its proceedings because they
have not taken the oath. We do not know with any
precision the party affiliations of members from the usual
books. But it appears that twelve peers belong to the
Labour Party, about eighty to the two branches of the
Liberals, three or four to Mr. Ramsay MadDonakTs
National Labour group; while the rest either avow no
political allegiance or are members of the Conservative
Party. I have been able to find some four hundred mem-
bers who announce themselves as Conservatives,
For normal purposes, therefore, the House of Lords is
a body of less than fifty members. There is no doubt that,
as such a body, and in quiet times, it possesses great
merit. Its main debates are likely to be conducted, on
either side, by statesmen of standing and experience, with
occasional interjections from representative churchmen or
an eminent law lord. It is a leisurely chamber; and, in
quiet times again, it can scrutinize with a leisured
efficiency the bills sent up to it from the House of Com-
mons. It can raise, also, large public questions which the
Government of the day does not yet believe to be ripe for
legislation; and, from that angle, like an important corre-
spondence in The Times, it provides a useful sounding-
board through which public opinion can be formed. In
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